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500  million  acres  of  land  that  belong  to  us  and  to  our  neighbors 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  public  lands 
that  are  rich  in  natural  resources  ...  timber,  rangeland, 
water,  minerals,  and  land  for  every  use  .  .  .  "active  acres" 
that  must  be  carefully  and  wisely  managed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation   ...  g 

As  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  th' 
development,  utilisation,  and  conservation  of  the  resources  on 
public  lands,  this  periodical  contains  no  copyrighted  material. 
If  pictures  or  material  are  reprinted,  a  credit  line  should  be 
given  Our  Public  Lands  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Carlos  Whiting,  Editor. 
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AREA  ADMINISTRATION 


by  MARION  CLAWSON,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Monasement 
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he  Bureau  of  Land  Management  seeks  to  serve 
le  people  of  the  United  States.  In  administering; 
public  lands  for  the  good  of  all  the  people,  the 
Bureau  is  continually  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  new  administrative  devices  to  bring  in- 
ci-eased  economy  and  efficiency  to  its  operations. 

Til  line  with  this  policy,  the  Bureau  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  establish  and  operate  to  the  maxi- 
mum practical  degree  a  system  of  area  administra- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  under  its  jurisdiction. 

We  confidently  expect  that  "area  administra- 
tion''' will  lead  to  both  better  and  cheaper  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources.  Resources  of  all 
ds — forage,  forest,  watersheds,  minerals,  rec- 
ional  values — are  interrelated  physically  and 
beir  use.  Use  for  one  purpose  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  uses  for  other  purposes  and  from 
this  we  get  the  concept  of  multiple  use — which 
can  best  be  administered  on  an  area  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  multiple  uses  of  land  present 
the  Federal  land  administrator  with  his  greatest 
opportunities,  as  well  as  with  some  of  his  biggest 
headaches.  Much  of  the  reason  for  Federal  owner- 
shi|)  of  land  lies  in  the  possibilities  for  multiple- 
use  maiiag«>meiit,  wliich  possibilities  are  greater 
with  Federal  than  with  private  ownership. 

As  the  Bureau  is  also  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  making  resf)urces  available  to  private  individu- 
als and  organizations  to  use  and  develop,  multiple 

e  lends  itself  most  readily  to  that  freedom  of 
nterprise  which  we  find  has  gradually  evolved 
between  the  extiemes  of  monopoly  capital  on  one 
hand  and  an  all-powerful  state  on  the  other. 

Multiple-use  management  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  full,  or  nearly  full,  enjoyment  of  each 
and  every  potential  use.     It  is  most  likely  to  be 


achieved  when  all  possible  users  are  fully  con- 
sidered, all  relevant  information  obtained,  and 
one  use,  or  one  degree  of  one  use,  balanced  against 
another  use  or  degree  of  use.  From  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  achieved 
if  one  or  a  small  group  of  supervisory  persons  con- 
siders all  the  various  uses  at  one  time  or  in  one 
operation.  This  in  turn  calls  for  area  administra- 
tion, or  the  placing  of  responsibility  for  all  re- 
sources in  one  office. 

The  Bureau's  ultimate  objective  is  to  have  every 
tract  of  public  land  under  its  jurisdiction  included 
within  the  area  of  responsibility  of  one,  and  only 
one,  area  administration  office.  All  aspects  of 
BLM  operations  in  this  one  area — ^grazing,  for- 
estry, soil  and  moisture  conservation,  land  plan- 
ning, mineral  examination,  cadastral  surveying, 
and  other  related  functions — will  be  administered 
by  one  office. 

In  addition  to  promoting  a  better  job  of  re- 
source management,  area  administration  will  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency.  Travel  for  one  purpose 
may  serve  to  accomplish  other  purposes  also,  at 
little  additional  cost.  Peak  loads  of  work  for  one 
activity  are  likely  not  to  coincide  with  peak  loads 
for  another.  StaflF  in  area  management  districts 
can  apjiortion  their  available  time  to  various  tyjies 
of  work,  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort  and 
time. 

No  specific  timetable  for  establishment  of  com- 
plete area  administration  exists.  Competence  of 
present  personnel,  availability  of  funds,  workload 
in  each  area,  and  perhajis  other  factors  may  afiect 
the  speed  with  which  complete  area  administration 
is  achieved  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  A  SMALL  TRACT 


by  RICHARD  J.  McCORMICK,  Regional  Adjudicator,  Region  VI 


Just  how  did  small  tracts,  or  as  some  folks  call 
them,  "jack-rabbit  homesteads,'"  get  started? 

When  the  Small  Tract  Act  of  1938  was  passed, 
and  latei-  extended  to  Alaska,  it  brought  a  real 
opportunity  to  veterans  and  others  to  lease  and 
buy  a  piece  of  Government  land  at  nominal  cost. 

The  hinds  disposed  of  under  tlie  small-tract  law 
{ii'e  renmants  of  public  land  which,  because  of  their 
scattered  areas,  are  not  economical  to  administer 
in  a  Federal  land-management  program.  These 
lands,  of  course,  are  not  always  located  in  the 
place  where  everyone  wants  to  settle. 

Some  people  ask  for  tracts  in  Maine  or  Vermont. 
We  do  not  have  any  public  lands  in  the  Original 
Thirteen  States,  nor  in  Kentucky,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  actually  ad- 
ministers some  500  million  acres  of  land  located  in 
]?)  Western  States  and  in  Alaska,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and  Wis- 
consin. But  nuuiy  of  these  lands  are  already  in 
use  for  glazing  or  other  multiple  uses.  Some  of 
the  lands  are  reserved  by  the  Army  for  special 
military  needs. 

A  post  card  or  letter  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  AVashing- 
ton  or  to  one  of  the  regional  offices  usually  starts 
an  individual  on  the  road  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
small  tract  and  its  ultimate  transfer  to  a  State  tax 
roll. 

The  small-tract  law  allows  occupancy  and  use 
of  land  classified  as  a  home,  cabin,  camp,  health, 
convalescent,  recreational,  or  business  site.  After 
full  comj^liance  with  the  law  and  regulations,  sale 
may  be  authorized  to  any  person  who  is  a  head  of 
a  family  or  21  years  old  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  has  filed  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  in  accordance  with  our  Govern- 
ment's naturalization  laws.  A  married  woiiian  is 
not  qualified  to  api)ly  unless  she  can  show  that  she 
is  actually  the  head  of  a  family.  Single  girls  are 
eligible,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  war 
services. 

The  people  who  leased  small  tracts,  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
have  worked  hard  to  make  them  livable.     Many 
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communities  established  by  "small  tractors"  have 
water,  telephones,  electricity,  schools,  streets,  sewr 
ers,  and  stores.    California,  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  pending  leases   and   areas  classified  for 
small-tract  use,  has  extensive  developments  on  the 
Mohave  Desert  near  Twenty-nine  Palms,  about 
75  miles  southeast  of  Los  Angeles.    Alaska,  a  cog 
in  our  national  defense  program,  is  systematically 
meeting  defense  housing  needs  by  development  of 
areas    for    small-tract    use.     Florida's    classified 
tracts  along  its  northwest  coast  line,  one  of  the 
fastest  developing  community  areas  in  the  coun- 
try, are  all  under  lease;  and  as  a  result  of  fine 
cooperation  of  coimty  and  State  authorities,  roaj 
building  and  availability  of  materials,  many 
tractive  tourist  cabins  and  substantial  homes  hi 
been  completed. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  stands  ready 
to  give  a  patent  to  each  lessee  who  complies  with 
the  terms  of  his  lease  and  places  a  permanent  home 
upon  the  land,  acquires  water  and  meets  local 
sa  n  i t  a t  i on  requ i  rements. 

Lessees  who  have  received  patents  from  our 
agency  developed  their  tracts  at  costs  ranging 
from  $2,500  for  a  cabin  and  water  to  $130,000  for 
motelo  and  restaurant. 

Sometimes  a  small  tract  area  is  opened  because 
a  modern  pioneer  requests  a  piece  of  ground  he 
has  discovered  after  selection  of  land  descriptions 
supplied  by  the  Bureau.     If  the  land  has  beei^^ 
surveyed,  we  accept  an  offer  to  lease  of  not  to^P 
exceed  5  acres. 

A  field  examination  is  made  by  an  officer  of  the 
Bureau  and  his  report  and  recommendations  are 
carefully  considered  and  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  the  vacant  public  lands  in  the  area  may 
be  classified  for  lease  and  disposal  under  the  small- 
tract  law. 

We  supply  interested  individuals  with  a  combi- 
nation application  offer  of  lease  and  lease  form 
which,  if  properly  filled  in,  and  accompanied  by 
filing  fee  and  rental,  will  be  executed  and  re- 
turned to  the  lessee  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
the  Bureau's  signing  officer.  The  filing  fee  on  ea 
apjdication  is  $10,  which  the  Government  kei' 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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GYPSUM  FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS 


by  GWYNNE  H.  SHARRER,  Regional  Chief,  Division  of  Forestry,  Resion  II 
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A.  new  resource  from  public  lands  is  agricultural 
ypsum.  The  tirst  contract  for  sale  of  <rypsum 
on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bui  can  of 
Land  Management  was  completed  Oi^tober  \'2, 
1951.  The  area  is  in  the  Lost  Hills  oil  field  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Calif oinia. 
The  existence  of  this  deposit  of  gypsum  has  been 
known  since  about  1900,  but  there  wa-  no  demand 
for  the  material  until  about  19.'50. 

Gypsum  is  used  on  farm  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  a  soil  conditioner.  It  is 
particularly  helpful  in  holding  moisture  in  sandy 
soil.     It  counteracts  alkali  and  is  also  helpful  in 

^sening  hardpan.  Farmers  wlio  have  U'^ed  this 
terial  have  found  that  the  land  produces  a  con- 
erably  greater  yield  of  crops  after  the  ajjplica- 
tion  of  gypsum. 

The  gypsuni  in  the  Lost  Hills  area  is  an  efflo- 
rescent deposit  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
that  has  percolated  through  gypsiferous  sand- 
stones or  shales.  The  gypsite  is  a  buff  or  creamy 
color  and  is  soft  and  easily  crumbled  in  the  hand. 

Gypsum,  generally  covered  by  a  shallow  over- 
burden of  loose  dirt  and  unconsolidated  nuiterial, 
is  mined  by  strip  or  open-pit  method.  The  over- 
burden is  first  removed  and  the  gypsum  is  then 
scraped  with  heavy  equipment  and  loaded  onto 
trucks  having  a  capacity  of  about  20  tons.  The 
trucks  are  then  driven  directly  to  farm  lands  and 


the  gyj)sum  is  spread  on  the  land.  The  general 
practice  in  the  area  is  to  sell  the  gypsum  on  a 
guaranteed-coutent  basis  of  70  percerit  gypsum  or 
anhydrous  calcium  sulfate. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  sale  of  gypsum 
from  BLM  lands  in  California  had  one  good  re- 
sult. Since  the  land  was  withdrawn  as  a  pe- 
troleum reservation  in  1910  and  all  the  area  has 
been  covered  by  oil  and  gas  leases  since  19"20,  the 
material  could  not  be  located  under  the  mining 
laws.  It  coidd  be  obtained,  however,  under  the 
Materials  Act,  and  BLM  prepared  a  new  contract 
form  for  the  purpose. 

The  form.  No.  4-1164,  was  approved  November 
1950.  It  is  for  use  in  contracts  for  sale  of  ma- 
terial for  tlie  duration  of  pi'oduction.  and  is  used 
where  the  amount  of  material  involved  is  un- 
known and  where  the  total  time  of  production  is 
also  unknown. 

In  this  particulai-  sale,  the  gypsum  was  offered 
for  bid  on  the  basis  of  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  net  selling  price.  The  high  bidder  in  this  in- 
stance submitted  a  bid  of  25.6  percent.  The  net 
selling  price  at  the  present  time  is  $1.65  a  ton. 

Prospecting  of  the  sale  area  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  but,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  informa- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  the  deposit  consists  of  not 
less  than  500  thousand  tons.  Total  receipts  from 
this  sale  will  probably  exceed  $200,000. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COURSE 
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TEACHING  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 


by  GEORGE  H.  GLOEGE,  professor  of  education.  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education,  Billings,  Mont. 


The  course  in  conservation  of  natural  resources 
at  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education,  Bill- 
injjfs,  Mont.,  began  by  arrangement  between  Albin 
D.  Molohon,  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Region  III,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Peter- 
son, president  of  the  college.  Molohon  agreed  to 
provide  teaching  staff,  and  Dr.  Peterson  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  course.  A  start  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1950  with  Floyd  D.  Larson,  Chief  of 
BLM's  Branch  of  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation, 
acting  as  chief  instructor,  with  other  men  of  the 
Bureau  as  his  assistants.  I  sat  in  on  the  course 
with  the  view  of  becoming  chief  instructor  later. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  course,  the 
college  took  over  the  responsibility  of  sujiervi- 
sion,  but  continued  to  use  men  from  the  Bureau,  as 
well  as  personnel  from  other  governmental  and 
private  agencies  as  assisting  instructors.  As  of 
the  end  of  the  spring  quarter,  1952,  225  students — 
most  of  whom  were  classified  as  teachers — have 
completed  the  course. 

The  policy  of  the  college  has  been  to  "take  the 
college  to  the  community  and  region"  on  field 
trips  and  to  "bring  the  community  to  the  college" 
as  illustrated  by  this  conservation  course.    A  fea- 


ture of  the  work  has  been  to  divide  the  class  into 
committees  corresponding  with  the  seven  natural 
resources:  Minerals,  soil,  water,  grass,  forests, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  or  scenic  values.  Each 
committee  has  presented  a  visual  portrayal  of  a 
resource  problem  or  its  solution  in  the  form  of  a 
motto,  poster,  model,  or  picture. 

Anotlier  feature  of  the  course  made  possible  by 
the  Yellowstone  Kiwanis  Club  of  Billings  has 
been  the  presentation  to  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  class  of  a  free  trip  each  year  on  the  Montana 
Conservation  Caravan. 

A  textbook,  used  only  as  a  guide,  and  a  la 
bibliography  of  selected  conservation  materi^ 
have  been  available  to  the  students.  This  gives 
each  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  subject  as  his 
interest  warrants,  but  assures  each  a  common  core 
of  conservation  materials. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructor  and 
the  college,  the  greatest  satisfaction  develops  when 
professional  conservationists  tell  us  that  they  can 
defect  the  results  of  work  in  this  class,  which 
points  out  to  us  that  education  is  essential  to  action 
in  conservation  on  the  land. 
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POSTERS.      A  conservation  project  of  college  students  includes 
the  making  of  a  poster. 


MODELS.     Prof.  Gloege  and  student  display  a  model  on 
misused  form  and  a  well-managed  farm. 
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LF  SERVICE.      Individuals  visitins  the  Billinss  Land  Office  may  check  land  records  rhemselves  at  the  "cafeteria"  counter. 


CAFETERIA  LAND  OFFICE 


by  WILLIAM  RIDDELL,  Manager,  Billings  Land  Office 


August  first  marked  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  Bil- 
lings land  offices.  With  this  consolidation  and  the 
move  into  the  new  building,  an  improved  service 
was  inaugurated  for  the  public.  This  is  a  self- 
service  or  "cafeteria"  counter  system — which  pro- 
vides easy  access  to  the  public  records,  for  both 
employees  and  the  public. 

Designed  by  Regional  Administrator  Albin 
Molohon  and  William  H.  Burnett,  then  Chief  Ad- 
judicator of  Region  III,  this  self-service  system 
has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  land 
ffice  and  has  won  friends  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 

anagement  by  enabling  this  Bureau  to  give  serv- 
fce  to  the  public  in  spite  of  limited  office  personnel. 

Fortunately,  the  system  was  in  operation  at  the 


time  the  region's  big  oil  boom  started  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  Without  this  self-service,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  take  care  of  the  land  office 
business  without  two  or  three  additional  em- 
ployees. With  the  oil  boom,  there  have  been  from 
.20  to  50  people  in  the  office  each  day  seeking  land 
information. 

The  system  occupies  a  space  52  feet  by  12  feet, 
with  three  aisles  10  feet  wide  opening  from  the 
public  side  of  the  counters  and  two  aisles  from  the 
employees'  side.  This  provides  a  counter  space  of 
248  square  feet  and  space  for  568  plat  books  under 
the  counter.  Each  of  the  heavy  plat  books — con- 
taining an  average  of  60  oil  and  gas  plats — are  on 

(Continued  on  pose  14) 
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DRIFTS.     Storms  isolate  homes  and  stock.  RESCUE.     People  must  also  be  rescued. 


AIR  DROP.     Stock 


SNOWBOUND 


BLM  HELPS  RESCUE  STOCK  AND  PEOPLE 
WHEN  STORMS  STRIKE  THE  WESTERN  RANGE 


If: 


—  "i--"' 


>e  fed  by  air. 


COOPERATION.     The  emergency  of  a  snow-bound  range  often  calls  for  the  use  of  military  planes, 
other  Federal  equipment,  and  men  to  bring  relief. 


tf 
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rTien  the  western  range  is  snowbound  by  severe 
nter  storms,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
ins  with  other  agencies  to  bring  emergency  relief 
to  ranchei-s  and  livestock. 

Generally  BLM  men  and  machines  operate  only 
as  a  supplement — and  not  a  replacement — to  local 
authorities.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  the  Bureau  cooperates  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  organizations  rallying  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

It  is  only  when  the  crisis  is  severe — as  at  the  end 
of  winter  when  supplies  are  nearing  exhaustion — 


that  local  authorities  must  sometimes  turn  to  the 
(lovernment  for  help. 

Bulldozers  open  roads  thi'ough  which  trucks 
bring  in  needed  hay,  fuel,  and  other  supplies.  An 
airlift  drops  emergency  feed  to  isolated  livestock 
and  food  i)arcels  to  inaccessible  settlements. 

BLM  employees,  because  of  their  field  location 
and  familiarity  with  back  areas  of  the  country 
are  often  asked  to  help  out  when  emergencies 
strike.  Below  is  a  statement  by  one  of  BLM's  em- 
ployees, Fred  C.  Jewkes,  an  improvement  foreman 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


op<^^,  stock  can  move. 


DIGGING.     Even  horses  may  get  stuck  in  the  drifts. 
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Figures  for  1952  fiscal  year  are  indicative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  activiiies  on  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Utah.  As  shown  on  the 
activity  map  on  page  15,  there  are  approximately 
25,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in  Utah  within  11 
organized  grazing  districts.  In  ihese  areas  nearly 
200,000  head  of  cattle,  1,261.000  sheep  and  goats, 
5,400  horses,  and  129,000  big-game  animals  re- 
ceived a  large  part  of  their  annual  forage  require- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1952. 

To  combat  the  poisonous  weed,  halogeton.  on  the 
range,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  actively 
carrying  on  reseeding  projects  on  ."iO,000  acres  in 
addition  to  chemical  spray injj;  on  about  17,000 
acres.  BLM's  range-improvenienv  program  in 
Utah  also  includes  reseeding  and  the  building  of 
fences,  construction  of  reservoirs,  development  of 
springs  and  wells,  and  construction  of  truck  trails. 
Under  the  Bureau's  soil  and  moisture  program  are 
such  projects  as  i-eseeding,  brush  and  weed  control, 
the  construction  of  dikes,  levees,  and  Avater 
spreaders. 

Other  BLM  activities  in  L'tah  include  forest  and 
woodland  management,  the  processing  of  oil  and 
gas  leases,  and  surveying  and  resurveying  large 
areas  of  public  lands.  In  addition,  areas  are  classi- 
fied for  home  sites  and  recreational  use  under  the 
Small  Tract  Act. 


Active  i^articipation  in  international  activities  is 
a  new  and  growing  aspect  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  program. 

Currently,  seven  BLM  employees  have  entered 
on  technical  assistance  (Point  4)  assignments  in 
foreign  countries.  Two  of  these  technicians  are 
in  Cairo  advising  the  Egyptian  (lovernment  on 
land  management  and  tenure  problems,  another 


has  begun  work  on  grazing  ])roblems  in  Jordan, 
and  a  cadastral  engineer  and  range  management 
specialist  have  been  assigned  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Iraq.  The  Paraguayan  Government  is  being  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  a  cadastiai  survey 
system  and  land  records  office  by  t\Ao  other  BLM 
experts. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  is  represented 
at  internatioiud  conferences  and  on  departmental 
and  interdepartmental  committees  dealing  with 
land-management  problems. 

A  program  of  bringing  foreign  nationals 
BLM  is  underway  with  two  Filipinos  and  a  la 
commissioner  from  Thailand  scheduled  to  come 
the  United  States  for  several  months  for  observa- 
tion and  research  in  the  Washington  and  field 
offices  of  BLM.  In  addition,  leaders  of  other 
countries  frequently  make  visits  to  Bureau  (;iHces 
for  brief  conferences  with  BLM  officials. 


E 
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Field  examination  work  in  region  I  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  advance  planning  and  obtain- 
ing facts  which  provide  the  basis  of  sound  deci- 
sions. That  region  maintained  time  and  perform- 
ance records  on  field  examinations  made  by  both 
land  appraisers  and  district  ])ersonnel.  The  data 
were  analyzed  to  derive  information  not  only  for 
day-to-day  management  of  the  region's  field-ex- 
amination program  but  also  for  budgeting,  pro- 
graming, and  other  i)urposes. 

An  interesting  result  of  preliminary  analysis  is 
that,  except  for  homesteads,  the  more  conunon  type 
of  cases — on  the  average — require  the  expenditure 
of  about  the  same  amount  of  time  for  each  case. 
If  further  evidence  confirms  this  conclusion, 
planning  work  in  the  future  will  he  somewhat 
simplified  because  calculations  will  require  use  of 
only  a  small  number  of  mathematical  "plannin 
factors." 
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The  stock-killing  weed,  halogeton,  on  BLM 
lands  continues  as  tlie  number  one  threat  to  por- 
tions of  the  livestock  industry  dependent  on  the 
use  of  forage  resources.  Favorable  moisture  con- 
ditions of  early  spring  and  summer  increased  halo- 
geton spread  within  some  of  the  major  areas  of 
infestation.  The  earlier  belief  that  halogeton 
would  occupy  a  much  greater  area  before  control 
operations  would  materially  reduce  the  infested 
area,  is  beginning  to  be  realized.  Halogeton  is 
moving  on  so  many  fronts  within  the  major  in- 
fested areas  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
littack  it  everywhere  simultaneously. 

As  the  first  full  season  of  halogeton  control  op- 
erations neared  a  close,  however,  BLM  forces  in 
charge  pointed  to  a  rather  remarkable  program  of 
accomplishment.  Range  reseeding  comideted  and 
in  progress  during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year 
1952,  and  the  fii-st  few  months  of  fiscal  year  1953, 
adds  up  to  formidable  figures.  Seedbed  prepara- 
tion, involving  the  plowing  of  brush  and  fitting 
of  the  land  for  seeding  this  fall,  will  probably 
exceed  150,00(1  acres.  If  weather  permits,  most  of 
this  area  will  be  seeded  to  crested  wheat  gi'ass  by 
e  time  winter  arrives.  In  addition,  several  thon- 
id  miles  of  highways  and  roads  have  been 
rayed  with  chemicals  to  check  the  long-distance 
spread  of  this  range  enemy.  With  an  abundance 
of  winter  moisture,  the  success  of  grass  seedings 
can  be  assured,  and  grasses  competing  with  halo- 
geton is  the  most  effective  weapon  of  this  new  form 
of  rang'e  warfare. 


gtRlHl^ 
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Public  lands  under  BLM's  jurisdiction  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  highly  successful 
Christmas  tree-cutting  industry— a  $30,000,000 
seasonal  business  which  starts  in  October  and  ends 
n  early  December. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  harveMing  methods 
(Christmas  tree  cutters  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
production  with  no  differential  for  quality)  and 
the  perishability  of  the  product,  a  certain  amount 
of  waste  is  incurred  in  the  operation.  Operaticms 
on  Federal  land,  however,  are  restricted  and 
managed  so  that  indiscriminate  cutting  will  not 
damage  future  growth. 

One  firm  which  in  1951  purchased  50,000  black 
spruces  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
Minnesota — has  to  a  large  extent,  solved  the  cut- 
ting and  marketing  problem.  Thpy  cut  Christmas 
trees  on  a  year-round  basis,  treating  the  trees  to 
reserve  and  fireproof  them,  and  placing  them  in 
"d  storage  until  the  Christmas  season. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
nient  allows  individuals,  upon  re(|uest  and  pei-mit 
by  the  local  land  or  district  ortice.  to  cut  not  more 
than  three  Christmas  trees  without  charge,  from 
public  lands  upon  which  suitable  trees  are 
available. 


Officials  and  technical  personnel  of  BLM,  with 
representatives  of  other  agencies  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen,  met  in  Billings  and  Portland  from 
July  11  to  10  to  analyze  Bureau  policy  and  pro- 
grams. This  j)rogram  conference,  which  included 
several  field  trips  of  major  inteiesf.  will  be  re- 
ported in  articles  and  pictures  in  the  Jaiuiary  issue 
of  Our  Public  Lands. 


The  fourth  annual  Squaw  Butte  Training  Con- 
ference, meeting  September  4  through  17  at  the 
cooperative  BLM-Oregon  State  College  experi- 
ment station  in  eastern  Oregon,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunit}-  to  45  conferees  from  the  Bureau's  field  and 
Washington  staffs  to  get  a  clear  concept  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  functions  and  to 
exchange  ideas  on  land-management  policy  and 
problems. 

Meeting  thiily,  except  Sunday,  for  discussions 
and  lectures,  the  group  also  made  a  field  trip 
through  the  O  and  C  timberlands  of  western  Ore- 
gon, including  visits  to  lumber,  pulp  and  plywood 
mills.  A  color  movie  was  made  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  training  conference  to  show  to  BLM 
employees  who  did  not  attend,  particularly  those 
being  considered  for  the  1953  conference. 

Each  year  a  different  group  of  Bureau  range 
managers,  range  conservationists,  foresters,  land 
economists  and  administrative  personnel — both 
highly  experienced  professionals  and  relatively 
inexperienced  men — take  an  active  part  in  ihe 
discussions  and  demonstrations  which  have  proved 
in  the  past  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  knit  an 
effective  and  efficient  management  organization. 

Near  Bend,  Oreg.,  the  Squaw  Butte-Harney 
Branch  Range  and  Livestock  Experiment  Sta- 
tion— pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Our 
Public  Lands — is  financed  and  operated  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Oregon 
State  College. 

Excerpts  from  the  Squaw  Butte  conference  re- 
port will  be  used  in  future  issues  of  Oua  Public 
Lands. 
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SMALL  TRACTS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


if  a  lease  issues.  The  filinj;  fee  is  returned  to  tlie 
sender  if  he  fails  to  get  a  lease.  In  addition,  a 
payment  of  advance  rental  of  $15  is  required  for 
a  ;Vyear  residence  lease,  and  $100  rental  for  a 
5-year  lease  issued  for  combination  home  and  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  lease  shows  the  purchase 
price  of  the  lot,  if  for  sale,  and  reserves  a  right- 
of-way  usually  ■^?>  feet  wide  for  roads,  sidewalks, 
telephone  and  power  poles. 

We  try  to  make  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
lease  as  simple  as  possible.  Because  of  the  denumd 
for  public  land  and  our  limited  personnel,  it  takes 
patience,  understanding  and  cooperation  on  both 
the  part  of  the  applicant  and  the  Bureau  employee. 
As  we  become  swamped  with  mail  incjuiries  for 
filing  applications  and  bogged  down  by  visitors, 
often  we  are  all  required  to  stop  regular  duties  to 
assist  in  handling  the  rush. 

"VNTien  we  begin  to  get  more  applications  than 
we  have  tracts  available,  we  necessarily  plan  a 
drawing.  The  drawing  idea,  though  not  perfect, 
is  certainly  better  than  an  "Oklahoma  land  rush." 
The  drawing  gives  everyone  an  equal  chance  and 
only  the  ones  who  get  a  lot  pay  the  filing  fees  and 
rentals  after  a  drawing  is  held. 

In  one  of  the  regions  where  a  drawing  was  held 
the  classification  order  describing  the  lands,  indi- 
catiiig  their  value  and  accessibility,  was  dupli- 
cated. It  was  accompanied  by  plats  of  survey, 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  paper  used  for  the  order, 
showing  highways  to  be  traveled  in  reaching  the 
land.  Copies  of  oi'ders  and  plats  are  mailed  on 
request  to  veterans'  organizations  and  to  interested 
persons,  including  editors  of  local  newspapers. 
Another  copy  usually  goes  to  the  postmaster  in  the 


county  seat  for  posting  on  the  post  office  bulle< 
board. 

Drawing  entry  cards  are  mailed  to  interested 
parties  stating  that  only  veterans  of  World  War 
IT  may  participate  in  a  drawing.  The  card  shows 
name  of  veteran,  his  permanent  mailing  address, 
number  of  classification  order,  and  deadline  for  re- 
ceipt of  cai'd  ill  the  office  where  drawing  will  be 
held.  The  front  of  the  card,  prepared  for  mailing 
to  addressee,  has  lines  for  name,  number  and  street, 
city,  zone  number  and  State.  As  cards  come  in, 
they  are  filed  alphabetically  for  quick  reference  to 
answer  telephone  calls,  and  to  catch  duplicate  fil- 
ings, since  only  one  card  may  be  filed  by  each 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

On  the  drawing  day,  all  cards  go  into  a  large 
container.  They  are  mixed  together  and  a  disin- 
terested party  helps  to  draw.  As  drawn,  each 
card  is  assigned  a  lot  number,  beginning  with  "1" 
and  ending  with  the  last  lot  number.  The  lots  on 
plats  of  survey  are  usually  numbered  from,  say,  1 
to  !)0.  Sufficient  alternates  are  drawn  so  that 
enough  applicants  will  be  available  to  accept 
leases  offered.  Lease  forms  are  prepared  in  ad- 
vance of  drawin^'^Only  the  name  and  address  of 
successful  dra\^ee)are  added.  All  cards  of  unsuc- 
cessful participants  are  placed  in  the  mails  imme- 
diately following  the  drawing. 

A  standard  form  decision  is  prepared  for  trans 
mittal  of  the  lease  form  notifying  the  successf 
applicant  to  sign  both  forms;  submit  photos 
or  certified  copy  of  honorable  discharge ;  and  sei' 
filing  fee  and  full  rental. 

The  wise  application  of  the  small-tract  law  has 
aided  materially  in  serving  the  public,  and  in  fur- 
thering our  purpose  of  Helping  individuals  seek- 
ing economic  security  and  to  acquire  land  for  a 
home. 
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LAND  USERS' 

Q  and  A  Corner 


Q.  What  lands  are  available  for  homesteading? 

A.  Only  those  lands  in  the  remaining  public 
domain  .  .  .  principally  in  the  West  and  in 
Alaska. 

Q.  If  BLM  manages  nearly  half  a  billion  acres 
of  public  domain,  why  is  a  homestead  hard  to  get? 

A.  The  law  requires  homestead  land  to  be  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  and  most  public  lands  in  the 
West  are  too  arid  for  farming.  Only  a  small  part 
of  Alaska  can  be  successfully  farmed. 
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Q.  What  are  "withdrawn"  lands  ?  ( 

A.  They  are  areas  of  the  public  domain  re- 
served from  settlement  and  most  other  private 
uses,  and  are  held  for  such  public  purposes  as 
military  reservations,  parks,  forests,  classification, 
and  in  aid  of  legislation. 

Q.  What  is  land  scrip  and  who  gets  it? 

A.  Scrip  is  a  right — usually  sui)ported  by  a 
document  tliat  in  itself  may  be  called  "scrip" — 
which  entitles  its  holder  to  a  selection  of  public 
lands  of  a  given  acreage  which  may  be  available 
for  settlement.  It  was  given  by  the  Congress  to 
those  who  rendered  the  Government  a  service  (a^ 
veterans)  and  in  lieu  of  lands  taken  for  public  ufl 

This  corner  will  answer  selected  questions  directed  to  the  edit< 
of  OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS 


NEW  RANGE.      Harold  E.  Smith  turned  Idaho  sasebrush  range  into  grassland  and  earned  the  title:  "Grossman  oF  the  Year." 


FROM  SAGEBRUSH  TO  GRASS 


by  HAROLD  E.  SMITH,  Darlington,  Idaho,  1951  Grossman  of  the  Year 


The  Lost  River  Valley  has  been  my  home  since 
birth,  except  for  a  lO-year  fui'ining  period  spent 
in  the  Twin  Falls  and  Jeionie.  Idaho,  area. 
While  a  youth  I  had  often  driven  stock  over  the 
I'ange  near  my  present  ranch  near  Darlington  and 
I  wonld  think.  "Why  can't  this  bare,  depleted 
ranjje  produce  grass  instead  of  this  worthless 
growth  of  sagebrush  T"  Soil,  moisture,  and  cli- 
mate seemed  suitable  for  grass,  yet  a  cow  had  to 
navel  miles  during  a  day  to  get  enough  feed  to 
get  by. 

Times  were  tough  in  the  early  193()'s  and  es- 
])ecially  tough  in  the  Lost  River  Valley,  which 
had  the  most  severe  drought  it  has  ever  experi- 
enced to  the  knowledge  of  the  ranchers  there.  I 
became  discouraged  at  home  and  went  to  the  Twin 
Falls  area  to  work  as  a  farm  hand,  and  shortly 
thereafter  I  had  an  oi)i)ortunity  to  start  farming 
a  rundown  place  at  Jerome.  Idaho,  on  a  share  basis. 

During  my  fanning  at  Jerome,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  livestock  should  play  an 
integral  part  in  a  good  farming  program.  Since 
^here  was  very  little  opportunity  to  develop  a  live- 

ock  program  there,  I  remembered  my  dream  as 
f  youth  of  "acres  of  grass  instead  of  bare  ground 
and  sagebrush." 


In  11)4.')  I  puirliased  the  lanch  neighboring  my 
father's  old  homestead  neai-  Darlington.  This 
place  had  a  Taylor  grazing  privilege  for  1'2  cows 
for  5  montlis  of  the  year.  Later  I  obtained  a  graz- 
ing transfer  for  another  'iO  head  of  cattle.  I  now 
had  a  chance  to  start  a  livestock  o{)eration  along 
with  my  row-crop  farming.  But  sagebrush  was 
a  poor  diet  for  my  cattle,  so  I  decided  to  put  my 
equipment  and  knowledge  of  farming  to  use.  The 
local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
was  verj'  cooperative  and  set  up  an  allotment  for 
me  in  my  area  of  use. 

After  fencing  this  allotment,  my  first  coopera- 
tive reseeding  pi'oject  consisting  of  250  acres  was 
set  up  by  the  district  range  manager  in  1949. 
This  seeding  was  so  successful  that  I  seeded  an- 
other 350  acres  of  Federal  ratige  in  1950.  The 
remaining  area  suitable  for  reseeding,  approxi- 
mately 150  acres,  was  reseeded  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
I  have  been  able  to  increase  my  range  use  from  32 
head  to  200,  and  if  the  grass  keeps  growing  like  it 
has,  I'll  be  able  to  continue  to  increase  the  herd. 

I  Avas  mighty  surprised  to  receive  the  title  of 
"Grassman  of  the  Year"  from  the  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  My 
greatest  satisfaction,  however,  is  the  realization  of 
my  boyhood  dream  .  .  .  from  sagebrush  to  grass  ! 
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CAFETERIA  LAND  OFFICE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


rollers  under  the  counter  and  are  accessible  from 
both  the  public  and  employee  sides. 

In  addition,  at  the  ends  of  each  counter  there 
are  48  spaces  for  serial  books  on  the  public  side 
and  records  and  supplies  on  the  employees'  side. 
This  system  provides  at  least  twice  as  nuich  space 
for  records  as  could  be  obtained  under  any  other 
system — and  saves  BLM  employees  a  great  deal  of 
time,  since  the  public  has  access  to  all  records. 

Modern  steel  shelving,  placed  in  tiers  against 
the  walls,  provides  at  least  three  times  the  amount 
of  space  formerly  provided  by  old  wooden  fix- 
tures— with  ()00  tract  books  directly  accessible  to 
the  public  and  290  to  employees.  Space  for  old, 
seldom-used  tract  books  is  provided  in  other  rooms. 
Space  is  also  provided  for  C)28  serial  books  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  with  space  for  older  serials  in 
other  rooms. 

Some  time  after  the  counter  system  was  in- 
stalled, the  land  office  also  acquired  the  records  of 
the  North  and  South  Dakota  land  offices.  All  of 
the  plat  books  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  are  now  placed  under  the  counters 
and  are  easily  accessible  to  the  public. 

While  it  has  taken  time,  planning,  and  effort  to 
get  the  system  established  in  one  big  office,  the 
results  in  better  service  to  the  public  and  the  sav- 
ing in  employees'  time  has  been  well  worth  the 
expenditure. 


SNOWBOUND 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


in  Colorado,  telling  of  the  work  which  he  and 
others  did  last  winter  when  storm  conditio)is  got 
too  bad  for  local  authorities  to  handle  by  them- 
selves. The  work  was  paid  for  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  it  was  a  job  for  the  Government  to 
help  its  citizens,  and  the  account  below  shows  the 
efforts  that  public-minded  Interior  employees  put 
forth  when  their  fellowmen  need  help. 

"March  21 :  We  had  one  of  the  worst  blizzards 
that  ever  hit  the  Skull  Creek  area.  There  was 
from  8  inches  to  1  foot  of  new  snow  for  the  wind  to 
whip.  United  States  highway  40  was  blocked 
from  Craig,  Colo.,  to  Vernal,  Utah.  The  drifts 
were  so  high  and  hard,  a  common  snow  plow 
couldn't  move  them.  It  took  a  large  four  wlieel 
drive  truck  with  an  A  plow  to  break  thiougli  the 
drifts  and  then  only  for  a  one-way  road.  Friday 
night,  March  21 :  Range  Manager  Whetstone 
called  and  told  me  to  use  D-1  tractor  to  open  roads 
to  Mrs.  Viller's  sheep  so  hay  and  feed  could  be 
moved  to  them,  and  to  help  other  operators  in  that 


area  as  we  coidd  get  to  them.  We  met  the  Viller 
east  of  Wolf  Creek,  where  D4  tractor  was,  to  move 
it  to  Skull  Creek.  When  we  got  to  Wolf  Creek, 
Livingston  asked  that  we  plow  him  a  new  bed 
ground  and  road  to  move  what  sheep  he  liad  left 
to  it.  This  we  did.  During  the  storm,  Livingston 
had  approximately  150  sheep  l)UJ'ied  i;iider  the 
snow.  By  noon  he  and  his  herder  had  dug  nearly 
75  out.  After  moving  the  herd  to  new  bed 
ground,  we  loaded  D4  tractor  on  Viller's  truck  and 
started  for  Red  Wash. 

"Within  .5  miles  of  destination,  tractor  tipped 
off  truck  into  snow  bank  while  traveling  in  a  one- 
way section  of  road.  We  had  a  nice  road  block 
for  about  ;^0  minutes  while  freeing  truck  from 
tractor  and  tipping  tractor  back  on  tracks  and 
starting  and  moving  it.  We  pushed  out  parking 
place  and  left  tractor  there  for  night.  Quit  work 
8:30p.m. 

"Sunday,  March  23 :  Chuck  Terrell  and  I  left 
camp  at  7 :  30  a.  m.  to  start  tractor  and  reload  it. 
Ruben  Hahn  came  back  from  Meeker  with  anti- 
freeze, as  the  cooling  system  leaked.  We  pushed 
up  a  pile  of  snow  on  Highway  40,  pulled  tractor 
111)  on  it,  and  loaded  it  on  truck  for  Red  Wash. 

"John  Peroulis,  sheepman,  had  a  D4  tractor  and 
both  of  us  started  pushing  snow  at  10 :  30  a.  m. 
One  breaking  trail,  and  the  other  widening  roac 
we  worked  steady  until  8 :  30  p.  m.  In  10  houi( 
we  opened  2.4  miles  of  road.  Peroulis  had  ligh 
o)i  his  tractor.  I  had  to  use  the  lights  of  the  truck 
following  me. 

"March  24,  Monday:  I  worked  D4  tractor  10 
hours  and  made  2.8  miles  this  day.  Peroulis 
wasn't  with  me,  as  his  sheep  were  on  another  road. 

"March  25,  Tuesday:  Opened  1.8  miles  road  in 
4  hours.  Got  to  sheep  at  2  p.  m.  Mrs.  Viller,  and 
boy,  Clair,  were  behind  us  with  G  tons  of  hay  and 
some  meal  cake.  They  lost  four  head  of  sheep  due 
to  blizzard. 

"March  2(5,  Wednesday :  The  Villers  moved 
tractor  from  Red  Wash  to  Sky  Line  Road.  It  got 
buried  in  snow  when  unloading  it  and  had  to 
shovel  it  out. 

"Opened  li/2-mile  road  to  George  Aogaris'  camp 
and  herd.  He  was  there  with  a  semitrailer  with 
12  tons  of  hay,  and  we  had  to  tow  it  the  last  one- 
lialf  mile  as  the  grade  was  too  soft  and  steep  for 
the  truck's  own  power. 

"We  pushed  up  snow  bank  and  loaded  cat  on 
trailer  and  the  driver  pulled  our  tractor  to  Horse 
Draw  where  we  unloaded  it  in  snow  bank  again, 
standing"  it  on  its  nose,  and  had  to  shovel  it  out; 
got  back  to  camp  at  8  p.  m. 

"March  27,  Thursday :  We  plowed  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  mile  of  road  and  pushed  snow 
off  area  to  unload  hay  for  Pitchforth.  They  had 
two  semis  there  waiting  with  approximately  2 
tons  of  hay  to  unload." 
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ITS  THE  LAND  LAW 


t 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  exclamation  uttered 
by  anyone  finding  a  fisherman  in  the  desert.  The 
question  for  tlie  land  examiner  above,  however, 
must  be :  "Did  this  desert  land  entryman  catch 
these  fish  in  a  mirage?" 

Although  smiling  happily  over  his  string  of 
fish,  the  fisherman  must  give  serious  thought  to 
the  answers  he  will  give  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement specialist  who  has  called  on  him.  No 
game  warden,  the  BLM  man  is  concerned  only 
with  water  and  land  .  .  .  and,  in  the  desert,  water 
is  mighty  important. 

While  the  desert  land  law  permits  individuals 
to  acquire  up  to  820  acres  of  arid  ])ublic  domain, 
it  specificall}'  states  that  the  land  must  be  suscep- 
tible to  irrigation  and  reclamation  and  that  there 
must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  water  on  the  land 
or  available  for  use  on  the  land  to  accomplish  such 
reclamation. 


If  our  friend  the  fisherman  has  water  rights  with 
a  neai'by  irrigation  jjroject — as  he  evidently  has 
''fishing  I'ights" — his  claim  to  the  desert  land  will 
undoubtedly  be  favorably  received. 

A  big  problem  arises,  however,  when  water  for 
private  reclamation  of  desert  land  comes  from 
underground  pumping.  In  some  locations,  under- 
ground pumping  has  been  so  excessive  that  the 
water  table  is  rapidly  falling,  and  present  farm- 
ing establishments  are  threatened  by  lack  of  water. 
Under  such  circumstances,  new  desei't  land  en- 
tries .  .  .  relying  on  underground  water  for  rec-^ 
lamation  .  .  .  cannot  be  allowed. 

Prospective  "desert  land  farmers"'  must  consider 
three  things:  The  details  of  the  desert  land  law, 
the  suitability  of  the  public  land  desired,  and  the 
availability  of  water.  Knowing  the  land  law 
comes  first. 
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